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that purpose by the Abbe Sieyes) "THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE NA-
TION; and that the two Orders could be considered but as deputies of
corporations, and could only have a deliberative voice when they assem-
bled in a national character with the national representatives."
This proceeding extinguished the stile of Etats Generaux, or States-
General, and erected it into the stile it now bears, that of UAssembl&e Na-
tionale, or National Assembly.
This motion was not made in a precipitate manner. It was the result of
cool deliberation, and concerted between the national representatives and
the patriotic members of the two chambers, who saw into the folly, mis-
chief and injustice of artificial privileged distinctions.
It was become evident, that no Constitution, worthy of being called by
that name, could be established on anything less than a national ground.
The Aristocracy had hitherto opposed the despotism of the Court, and
affected the language of patriotism; but it opposed it as its rival (as the
English Barons opposed King John), and it now opposed the nation
from the same motives.
On carrying this motion, the national representatives, as had been
concerted, sent an invitation to the two chambers, to unite with them in
a National character, and proceed to business.
A majority of the Clergy, chiefly of the parish priests, withdrew from
the clerical chamber, and joined the Nation; and forty-five from the
other chamber joined in like manner.
There is a sort of secret history belonging to this last circumstance,
which is necessary to its explanation; it was not judged prudent that all
the patriotic members of the chamber stiling itself the Nobles, should
quit it at once; and in consequence of this arrangement, they drew off by
degrees, always leaving some, as well to reason the case, as to watch the
suspected.
In a little time the numbers increased from forty-five to eighty, and
soon after to a greater number; which, with the majority of the clergy,
and the whole of the national representatives, put the malcontents in a
very diminutive condition.
The King, who, very different from the general class called by that
name, is a man of a good heart, showed himself disposed to recommend a
union of the three chambers, on the ground the National Assembly had
taken; but the malcontents exerted themselves to prevent it, and began
now to have another project in view.
Their numbers consisted of a majority of the aristocratical chamber